CHAPTER   IV
POLITICAL APPRENTICESHIP
1869-1870
THOUGH his circumstances and habits of life made it necessary for
Pherozeshah to build up a substantial income, from his youth he had
determined to devote himself to public affairs. It was not long after
his return from England that he was admitted to the ranks of those
who were striving to infuse political activity into a city more or less
absorbed in the pursuit of commerce and industry. At a public
meeting held in Bombay under the chairmanship of Sir Jamsetjee
Jejeebhoy, second Baronet of that name, the Bombay Branch of the
East India Association was launched into existence amidst con-
siderable enthusiasm. The Bombay Association, which had as its
secretary that rugged and sternly independent publicist, Naoroji
Furdunji, who was known as "the tribune of the people," had done
useful work in championing Indian interests, but had ceased for
some time to be an active political force. The new organization had
somewhat different objects in view. In the words of its founder,
Dadabhai Naoroji, it was to act simply as a messenger and an agent
of the parent institution. In after years, when the latter ceased to
represent the ideas and ambitions of its early founders^ the posses-
sion of the funds of the Bombay Branch became the subject of a
bitter controversy, which arose out of the character of agency
stamped upon it on its foundation.
Pherozeshah and Bal Mangesh Wagle were appointed the first
secretaries of the new Association. In moving their appointment, one
of the speakers referred to them as young lawyers and distinguished
graduates of the University, and hoped that "they would not allow
their youthful enthusiasm to cool down when briefs began to
accumulate upon their hands." The suggestion underlying this
remark was not unnatural. Too often have the prizes of a profes-
sional career succeeded in withdrawing some of our best intellects
from the arena of public life. But little did the speaker realize that
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